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Phylou 


The Atlanta University 


REVIEW 


THIRD QUARTER VOL. XVI, NO. 3 


By HARRY J. CARMAN 


Dangers to the American Way of Life* 


E LIVE in an age of terrific stress and strain. All over the world, old 

traditions and customs, old ways of life, and old institutional ar- 
rangements are being challenged. In reality, we are living in an age of 
revolution that has already affected the whole world, some parts more 
devastatingly than others. 

Two ways of life, each resting upon an ideology diametrically opposed 
to the other, struggle for domination. The one, with its emphasis upon 
freedom and the human worth and dignity of the individual, is battling 
against statism and human regimentation with their appeal to brute 
force and utter disregard for individual liberty. The two awful wars 
engulfing practically the whole world within the last half century and 
still fresh in the memory of some in this audience were merely phases 
of an age-old conflict between those who champion the welfare of hu- 
manity and those who would enslave and exploit human beings for 
selfish ends openly or under the guise of improving their material con- 
dition. Today, the struggle between these conflicting ideologies still 
continues undiminished as is evidenced by the so-called cold war which 
at times threatens to develop into a third world war more devastating 
than man has ever known. All that we in the free world, and especially 
here in the United States, hold dear, materially and spiritually, is at 
stake. To protect it against those who would destroy it is our major task 
— the challenge, if you please, which confronts us. 

How shall we meet this challenge? What are the opportunities be- 
fore us? 


* Commencement Address, Atlanta University, June 6, 1955. 
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In the first place, we need to have a clearer conception of the term 
“The American Way of Life.” Too many of us live under the dominion 
of the immediate. We need to discover the ideals and the essential fea- 
tures that lie beneath the outward characteristics of American life and 
history. This involves an understanding and an appreciation of the ideas, 
the institutions and traditions which are the background and substance 
of a free society. We need to examine our historic past, not merely our 
political history but our economic development, our literature, art, music 
and folklore. 


secondly, we need to realize that our great strength as a people and 
a nation has been founded not only upon an enormous wealth of natural 
resources but upon a philosophy whose basic principles include faith in 
the individual, civil liberty, human freedom, equality of opportunity and 
responsible citizenship. 


Thirdly, we need to understand much better than we now do the 
meaning of the term “freedom.” Does freedom mean absolute freedom 
to do anything you please —to cheat the other fellow, to blacken his 
reputation, to be a blackmarketer, to violate the law in the hope that 
we will not be detected? Or by freedom do we mean not absolute free- 
dom but freedom to think, to believe, to disbelieve, to speak, to will, to 
choose? It seems to me that we are free when we are masters of our- 
selves, when we have learned to utilize fully and creatively our indi- 
vidual abilities — intellectual, physical, emotional. People are not free 
who are handicapped with unnecessary psychological inhibitions, who are 
victims of preventable disease, who harbor irrational prejudices against 
men of differing views, of other cultures, or other races, or who practice 
religious bigotry. People are free in the degree to which they possess 
the tools of learning and the techniques of action, the ability to ver- 
balize, to analyze and synthesize, to create, to organize, to administer, 
and who deep in their souls have the spirit and the will to safeguard the 
ideals of freedom, justice, tolerance and fair play. To be free, people must 
practice as well as give lip service to the Good Neighbor principle, which 
in essence means the recognition of the worth and dignity of each human 
being regardless of race, color, creed, or social status. 

In the fourth place, we can fit ourselves to meet the challenge of those 
who would destroy our way of life by putting our own house in order. 
Though some progress has been made in his status, the Negro in most 
parts of the United States is still treated as a second-rate citizen. Dis- 
crimination in education, employment and social life has not disappeared. 
In our larger urban centers a varying proportion of the population is 
housed in slums unfit for human habitation. We often close our eyes to 
wrong-doing and injustice both at home and abroad. Some Americans 
even oppose recognition and support for the United Nations Declaration 
of Human Rights. 
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It is high time that we wake up to the fact that the dangers to the 
American Way of Life are not all outside of the United States. The most 
dangerous are within. They are ignorance, suspicion, prejudice, intoler- 
ance, bigotry, hate, selfishness, corruption, the love of power for power’s 
sake, the worship of Mammon, and human exploitation and wastage. 
These evils are not of recent origin; they have afflicted mankind from 
the beginning; they are as old as the human race. These are the items 
that make for international misunderstanding and becloud our national 
life. These festering sores on the body politic are the very antithesis of 
those intangible inner traits upon which human greatness is founded, 
namely, integrity, uprightness, breadth of vision, a deep sense of respon- 
sibility, unselfishness, self-restraint, fair play, excellence in thought and 
action, right against wrong in terms of human welfare, faith in a social 
order which cherishes freedom and opportunity for human betterment, 
and an absence in one’s soul of irrational prejudices against those of 
differing views, of other cultures, or of other races and religions. 


No one acquainted with the world situation, and who is a realist, 
can doubt for a moment that we need to strengthen our defenses against 
the enemies within and without who threaten our nation. And herein 
is our greatest opportunity. To make the most of it we must not only be 
strong militarily but intellectually and spiritually. Now, as never before, 
we need enlightened leadership, high moral courage, broadened vision, 
unlimited wisdom, freedom from fear, and, above all, faith in ourselves 
and in our way of life. Unfortunately, in recent years there is abundant 
evidence of loss of confidence, falterings in moral courage, and a growing 
atmosphere of uneasiness, fear and anxiety. Indeed, one has only to point 
to the intimidating investigations, the broadside attacks by powerful 
demagogues and the deep national current of anti-intellectualism with 
which we are all more or less familiar, to be aware of this change. The 
“witch hunts” to which some of our colleges have been exposed, the 
investigation of the Foundations that have generously contributed to the 
financial support of institutions of learning, the attempts to prescribe 
and enforce thought control, and the insistence on loyalty oaths, conform- 
ity to established mores and efforts to stifle free inquiry are further 
evidence of the extent to which we have become the victims of fear 
and hysteria. 

Judge Learned Hand, in his article entitled “The Future of Wisdom 
in America,” which appeared a year or two ago, admirably summarizes 
the situation. I quote: 

That community is already in process of dissolution when each man 
begins to see his neighbor as a possible enemy, when non-conformity 
with the accepted creed, political as well as religious, is a mark of 
disaffection; when denunciation without specification or backing takes 


the place of evidence; when orthodoxy chokes freedom of dissent; 
when faith in the eventual supremacy of wisdom has become so timid | 
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that we dare not enter our conviction in the open lists to win or lose. 
Such fears as these are a solvent that can eat out the cement that 
binds stones together; they may in the end subject us to a despotism 
as evil as any that we dread; and they may be allayed only in so far 
as we refuse to proceed on suspicion and trust one another until we 
have tangible ground for misgiving. 

Nothing has succeeded in all history like America as a land of human 
betterment. And so I exhort you to keep it strong. At all times have the 
moral courage to defend privately, and publicly if necessary, those funda- 
mental moral principles which undergird our nation and which you 
understand and in which you profoundly believe. Do not be a conformist 
out of fear. One of the gravest dangers confronting us today is opposition 
to change and experimentation. There are those as we well know, who, 
if they had their way, would compel us to abide with the familiar, the 
traditional, the dogmatic, the absolute. If freedom is at the very heart 
of the American Way of Life, does it not stand to reason that those who 
advocate change and experimentation in the interest of providing greater 
equality of opportunity for all our citizens, to the end that a fuller meas- 
ure of human dignity and happiness shall prevail, should not be labeled 
as unAmerican, as disloyal, as traitors. Let us not forget the admonition 
of St. Paul that “God hath not given us the spirit of fear; but of power, 
and of love, and of a sound mind.” 


Numerous Americans who insist upon the doctrine of conformity are 
quick to question one’s motives and loyalty especially if he dares to be 
critical of American institutions, mores, or political and economic prac- 
tices. These persons accept the thesis, ‘““My country right or wrong.” Many 
of them regard America as a finished product, perfect and complete and 
above criticism and improvement. Their concept runs counter to the 
principles and spirit of true Americanism. Those who make charges of 
disloyalty against innocent persons or attempt to straight-jacket human 
minds as they do in Soviet Russia are the ones who are really disloyal 
and unAmerican. 


Remember always that the counterpart of conformity is intolerance; 
intolerance, not only with independence and dissent, but intolerance of 
people who are different from the majority in power. Conformity because 
of fear is the negation of moral courage; and as Dr. Charles S. Johnson, 
President of Fisk University, points out, the stronger the tendency to 
banish free inquiry and dissent from our democracy, the narrower the 
margin of that moral courage and belief in ourselves that have been our 
strength in the past. 


More of us need to broaden our vision. Thanks to scientific inquiry 
and applied technology our physical world has grown smaller. One may 
easily in a single day breakfast in San Francisco, lunch in Denver or 
Chicago and dine in New York. And the end is not yet; perhaps in another 
decade or two the air trip between London and New York will be thirty 
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or forty minutes. No longer can we think of ourselves as an isolated, 
completely sovereign nation. We are in a setting of one-worldliness. New 
and difficult situations confront us and we have been required to assume 
undreamed of burdens and responsibilities. We face new powers of de- 
struction created by science; new power alignments in international rela- 
tions; new enemies; new demands of the lowly peoples of the world for 
independence, for food, and a chance to survive; new compulsions to the 
universal acceptance of the doctrine and fact of human rights. We must 
realize that military power alone cannot permanently change the tide 
of world events. In last analysis, the greatest power on earth stems 
from unregimented, highly committed men and women dedicated to 
human betterment. 

Broadened vision contributes to one’s wisdom and both are the prod- 
uct of education. Education as at this college should be a liberating 
process — liberating in the sense that it frees us from ignorance, super- 
stition, fear, and unnecessary physical handicaps. Education at all levels 
should help us to discover ourselves — our strengths, weaknesses, apti- 
tudes and latent talents and potentialities. It should also teach us to 
plan, to work, to play together and to have faith in one another. The 
enterprise of building a free and peaceful world will never come to pass 
unless it is built on the solid foundation of faith and moral values. Edu- 
cation should stress respect for facts, excellence of performances, love 
for the aesthetically beautiful, the importance of moral and ethical values, 
and the need, from time to time, of self-inventory. 

On the basis of long years of experience it is difficult to overemphasize 
this matter of personal inventory. If you would make the most of your 
opportunities, now and in the future, I strongly urge each of you to 
ask himself or herself these questions not once but frequently: 

1. What are my standards of thought and conduct? 

2. What are my ideals? 

3. Do I have a philosophy of life, and if so, do the concepts of excel- 

lence and self-perfection have a place in it? 

4. In terms of what is good and bad, individually and socially, what 
is my capacity wisely to evaluate, to select, to create, to control, 
to sacrifice? 

. DoI emphasize quantity at the expense of quality? 

. DoI think only of self? 

. Do I mentally erect a defensive barrier which cuts me off from 
those of different racial extractions, color, creed, party and na- 
tionality? 

8. What of my daily life? Is there conscious direction to what I think 

and do? 2 

9. Am I a slave to a self-satisfying though inefficient and meaning- 
less routine? 

10. Am I the victim of passing whims and external pressures, which 

in the long run makes for a haphazard, purposeless, futile ex- 

istence? 

11. Am I losing perspective and ceasing to grow intellectually? 


“10 O1 
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12. Am I ceasing to be a curious, questioning, contemplative human 
being living in a little routinized world of my own? 

Some there are who will tell you that ours is an age of science in 
which nothing matters that does not lend itself to scientific evaluation 
and that morals and ethical standards are outside of this area. But 
whether outside or not no one would seriously dispute the historian, 
Toynbee, who, in reviewing the fruits of our technological culture com- 
ments that, “Man is ethically unprepared for so great a bounty. In the 
slower evolution of morals he is still unfit for the tremendous respon- 
sibility it entails. The command of nature has been put into his hands 
before he knows how to command himself.” Our technological advances 
have outstripped our moral development. As Dean Severinghaus of the 
College of Physicians and Surgeons of Columbia University so well ex- 
presses it: “Education has kept pace with our rising standard of living, 
yea, has been largely responsible for its rise— but our standards for 
life have not kept pace with our standard of living.” 

Other persons who have given thought to the matter concur. Listen 
to Robert Maynard Hutchins: “Civilization can be saved only by a moral, 
intellectual and spiritual revolution to match the scientific, technological 
and economic revolution in which we are now living.” The introduction to 
Dr. Henry P. Van Dusen’s latest book supports the Hutchins’ point 
of view: 

Through all the current diagnosis of civilization a sickness, which 

shadows most men’s minds with apprehension and some with des- 

peration, there runs a single note, like a persistent and monotonous 

motif. The knowledge and skills of modern civilization have outrun 

the moral and spiritual resources for their direction and control. In 

this land of plenty, glutted with wealth, we lack the essential ethical 

currency for its use, and so we are threatened with cultural bank- 

rupitcy. 
As Dr. Van Dusen indicates, virtually every thoughtful national leader 
would subscribe to this statement. Thus at the dedication of the great 
Palomar Observatory, Dr. Raymond B. Fosdick focused his dedicatory 
address in these words: “Knowledge is not enough. ... Unless we can 
anchor our knowledge to moral foundations, the ultimate result will be 
dust and ashes... . The towering enemy of man is not his science but 
his moral inadequacy.” More recently Thomas E. Dewey, former Gov- 
ernor of the State of New York, declared: “Our problem is within our- 
selves. We have found the means to blow the world physically apart. 
Spiritually, we have yet to find the means to put together the world’s 
broken pieces.” And the present American Secretary of State, John Fos- 
ter Dulles, insists: “Men’s ability to control the physical depends upon 
the moral... . There is no short cut. It is not possible by the stroke of 
the pen to make up for accumulated moral deficiencies.” 

General Omar F. Bradley, now retired from military life, voiced the 
same opinion: 
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Humanity is in danger of being trapped in this world by its moral 
adolescence. Our knowledge of science has already outstripped our 
capacity to control it. We have too many men of science; too few men 
of God. We have grasped the mystery of the atom and rejected the 
Sermon on the Mount. Man is stumbling blindly through a spiritual 
darkness while toying with the precarious secrets of life and death. 
The world has achieved brilliance without wisdom, power without 
conscience. Ours is a world of nuclear giants and ethical infants. 

Further citation of evidence is unnecessary. Few humans there are 
—at least in this country — who will not agree with Dr. Van Dusen’s 
conclusion that the imperative need of today, overshadowing all other 
unnumbered and urgent needs, is firmer and stronger character, higher 
integrity, larger spiritual vision, unimpeachable and unshakable fidelity 
and what one of our foremost statesmen keeps pleading for, “a righteous 
and dynamic faith.” 

The crisis which we face is not new: 

The rapid progress true science makes, occasions my regretting some- 

times that I was born too soon; it is impossible to imagine the height 

to which may become in a thousand years the power of men over 

matter. O, that moral science were in as fair a way of improvement, 

that men would cease to be wolves to one another and that human 

beings would at length learn what they now improperly call Hu- 

manity. 
This was Benjamin Franklin speaking nearly two centuries ago in Phila- 
delphia. What Franklin saw was the development and danger of power 
which is the product of technology; and what he saw with almost 
prophetic vision was that this power might inevitably be wielded by 
wicked men or at least by men of small vision to the detriment of hu- 
manity. In the accumulation of things through our newly acquired power, 
have we failed to heed or preferred not to recognize the importance of 
the historian Macaulay’s warning that the objective of our technical age 
seems to be “not to make men perfect but to make imperfect men more 
comfortable.” : 

Finally, it should be pointed out that the development of a proper 
sense of moral values and social responsibility is a lifelong process. It 
does not begin nor end with the period of formal schooling. It should be 
a never-ending process from birth to the end of life. In last analysis the 
personal stature of every human at any time will depend upon the extent 
or degree to which he possesses these moral and spiritual qualities and 
is able to use them as a citizen for the benefit of himself and his fellow- 
men. 
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